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HEAT AND THE HUMAN MACHINE. 
§ threw Dynamic theory of Heat, a brief ex- 

planation of which we gave in the 14th 
No. of Tue Crrcunar, while it offers an ex- 
planation of the great phenomena of nature, 
also throws a definite light on human physivl- 
ogy. It will be remembered that the points 
assumed by that theory are, that heat is a 
form of atomic or invisible motion, that it can 
be transmuted into mechanical or bulky motion, 
that the latter may be reconverted to heat, 
and that motion in either form can be only 
changed, never lost. Let us consider the 
bearing of these facts on the physiology of food 
and exercise. 

The food which’ we eat is suspended power ; 
that is, it represents the ambunt of heat which 
has been expended by the sun in organizing 
it. It carries potential energy in the same 
sense that fuel does, or that a weight does 
which is suspended by a cord‘in the air. As 
the burning of the fuel or the falling of the 
weight makes the energy in either case actual 
in the form of heat, so the chemical dissolution 
of food in the stomach produces the same ef- 
fect ; it sets free its potential quality in heat : 
or, since we must «lways remember that heat 
is motion, the statement in other words is, 
that digestion developes intense molecular mo- 
tion in the stomach, proportioned to the amount 
of food consumed. 

What is the value of the motion thus gen- 
erated in the assimilation of food? As power, 
its extent may be estimated and stated as fol- 
lows: The power set free by the burning of 
one pound of carbon in coal is shown to be 
equal to the lifting of over ten millions of 
pounds weight one foot high. Now accord- 
ing to Liebig, the German soldier consumes and 
appropriates fifteen ounces of carbon daily in his 
food, which must produce « result in heat- 
power nearly equal to that of the pound of 
coal ; and placing our consumption of carbon 
at one half-pound daily, which is probably with- 
in the average, it will still be true that each 
of us developes within his corporeal system, 
and in some way disposes of, a force equal to 
the raising of five millions of pounds weight 
one foot high. 


What becomes of this force? We are to 





remember that atomic motion cannot be lost— 
that itcan only change its form; and hence 
that the power which exists in us as heat, and 
which we are continually renewing, must have 
some method of discharge, and be all accounted 
for. How is it disposed of ? 

There are several channels by which it is 
discharged. One may be by radiation; in 
which case a part of the heat-force from our 
persons passes off into the great climatic res- 
ervoir, to reappear in any of the various forces 
of nature ; another great absorbent is the mus- 
cular exercise required of those organs which 
are concerned in breathing and in the circula- 
tion of the blood. These are involuntary 
channels for drawing off superfluous heat. 
But a large amount still remains to the service 
of the will, which may be expended in muscu- 
lar action, in mental labor, or in passional emo- 
tion. ‘The manner in which the two last operate 
to absorb molecular motion or heat is not so 
clear as is the process in the case of muscular 
effort, but it seems to be equally effective. 

The rationality of the principle that reyuires 
exercise in one or all of these forms as a con- 
dition of health, is nowclear. We are feeding 
ourselves internally with the intense motion 
that belongs to fire, and so long as that motion 
is adequately transmitted again to the surface 
and discharged as work or action, all is well— 
the equilibrium of health is maintained. But 
suppose while the supply of heat is kept up, 
the channel for its discharge is lessened or 
closed. The effect is like that of kindling a 
fire under an empty boiler—the furnace it- 
self is burned out. The molecular force con- 
tained in food, if it cannot have ventin other 
ways, will go to work on the surfaces it is in 
contact with, and we next hear from it in the 
sense of uneasiness produced by incipient fever 
or irritated nerves. We might thus add tothe 
list of channels through which food-force mani- 
fests itself (when obstructed otherwise), that of 
illness. As a force, it will have the alterna- 
tive either of mechanical work, or pain. 

In a young infant the amount of power taken 
in its food is nearly balanced by the functions 
of breathing and circulation. As the child 
comes to take more highly organized food the 
force so introduced seeks its expression in out- 
ward motion, and hence the irrepressible 
activity of young persons with good appetite. 

The converse of what has been said of the 
relation of food and exercise is sometimes ob- 
served. When a person is subjected to hard 
labor and exposure without food, the internal 
or heat-motion becomes transferred to mechani- 
cal motion in such a degree as to cause a chill 
at the center. Molecular motion is expended, 





and this is physical exhaustion. When a per- 
son is so exhausted, although he may be heated 
at the surface, he is comparatively cold within, 
and his first want is something to warm and stim- 
ulate the stomach. The popular instinct for the 
use of spirits on extreme occasions, may not be 
unphilosophical. Anything to get up a fire. 
And it is in this condition that the drinking of 
a quantity of cold water is sometimes fatal, 
since it extinguishes the atomic motion which 
exercise has already reduced. G. W. N. 


A PURITAN BURYING-GROUND. 


FTER taking a plunge in the limpid 

Quinnipiac one warm afternoon, my 
friend and I crossed itin our boat, and pro- 
ceeded a quartér of a mile across the plain to 
the Wallingford Burying-ground, where we 
spent an hour in reading or trying to read the 
quaint inscriptions on the vlder monuments of 
the place. The town being nearly two hun- 
dred years old, has furnished several genera- 
tions in lineal order to the occupancy of this 
spot, and the earliest stones carry us back to 
the borders of the old Puritan times, and the 
first settlement of the country. 

One of the curious things about the old mon- 
uments is the grotesque carvings of faces and 
figures that stare at the spectator from many 
of them, above the inscriptions. What was 
the design of these figures one can hardly im- 
agine. If intended for angels, they show a 
singular conception of those beings on the 
part of the stone-cutters of that day, and if 
aimed to produce solemnity they quite fall 
short of that effect with the modern beholder. 
Such however was the way of our forefathers, 
and we may respect the memory which they 
sought to prolong by this strange sculpture, if 
we cannot understand its sentiment, and are 
doubtful of its taste. Gray’s lines are true to 
the life, of what we may see in this old bury- 
ing-ground : 


“ Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture . 


deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
“Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter’d 
Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die.” 

The earliest stones used in this ground, dat- 
ing down to about 1750, were many of them 
slate, and are tolerably well preserved, though 
the inscriptions being shallow and somewhat 
lichen-covered, are difficult to decipher. Then 
followed a period of about fifty years in which 
the monuments were of sandstone, and of these 
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most of the earliest are so far corfoded by 
lichens and the elements, that the epitaphd are 
quite obliterated. After about the beginning 
of this century marble prevails, and the old- 
fashioned letterings give place to more modern 


style. 
We give herewith copies of some of the in- 
scriptions : 
Here lies interred 
the remains of Mrs. Sarah Hall 
Relict of Mr. Joseph Hall 
Who departed this life 
July 8th 1796 in the 30th 
Year of her Age. 
The blast which nipt my youth 
will conquer thee: it strikes 
the bud, the blossom and the 
tree. 
In Memory of 
Miss EstTHER 
Daugh. to Mr. 
Philemon & Mrs. 
Sarah Johnson 
died May 28th A. D. 
1788 4B 17 
Death is a debt 
To nature due 


Which I have paid 
& so must you. 


Here Lyes Buried 
the Body of Mrs. Esther 
Parsons, Wife to Mr. John 
Parsons, Aged 26 years 
Died Dect ye 7th 
1741. 


Lovly companion come see 
The clods that cover me 
Look at my right hand and view 
The clods that are reserved for to cover thee. 


In memory 
of Mr. Deacon 
Samuel MoSs he 
Died July ye 29th 
1765 in ye 85th year 
of his Age. 
The Sweet Remembrance , 
of The Just Shall 


flourish When they 
Sleep in Dust. 


HERE LIETH THE 
BODY OF SERJANT 
SAMUEL THARP 
WHO DIED FEB: Ye 24 
1778 AGED 84 YEARS. 


[ Samuel Hall Esq. 1770.] 
He was a faithfull man and 
feared GOD above many. 
NEHEMIAH VII 2. 
[ Doctor Isaac Lewis 1784.] 
As I am now gone down to dust 
Five of my children came here first 
The rest may se as they pass by 
That we are now before them gone. 
In Memory of 
Mr. 
RevBen Rice 
died Sept. 10th 
A. D. 1790 4 77. 


Behold and see as you pass b 

As you are now so once was 

As I am now so must you be: 
Prepare for Death and follow me. 


The epigrammatic stanza given last ap- 
pears to have been a favorite one with the 
early colonists as it occurs on several of the 
monuments in this ground. 

The earliest legible inscription which we 


find is the following, which has been copied 


THE 
REVERENT 
MR: STREET 
DEPARTED: THIS 
LIFE: IEN: YE 16 
1717 AGGED: 82. 


The following are specimens of the didactic 
pendants following the name and date of some 


of the departed : 
He Sleeps no longer on 
the brink of fate, nor 
leaves one loitering 
wish beneath the Starrs. 
Man at his Best 
State is Vanity. 
Though death the King of terrors be 
-And nature dread the awful day 
Yet Christ the King of Saints we see 
Hath took the Sting away. 
HEAVEN gives friends 
Why should we complain 
If Heaven resume 
Our friends again. 
Farewell Vain World, 
Dust Hast thou Been to me: 
Dust and the Shadow, 
I do Leave With thee. 
Life, uncertain ; 
Death is Sure; 
Sin the wound 
& Curist the Cure. 
The grave is honor’d where the Christian lies 
’Tis but the ark that wafts him to the Skies. 
From Death we see 
no age is free. 


We close our citations by giving the inscrip- 
tion on the stone of one of the former ministers 
of the place, and that on the monument of a 
distinguished son of Wallingford, a former res- 


ident and Governor of the state of Georgia : 
Rev. JAMEs Noyes 
Son of 
Rev. John Noyes 
of New Haven Ct. 
Was ordained Pastor of the 
first Congregational church 
in Wallingford May 4, 1785, 
Died Feb. 18, 1844, 
Aged 80. 
His record is in Heayen. 
Beneath this Stone 
rests the remains of 
the Hon! Lyman Hau Esq. 
formerly Governor of this State 
who departed this Life the 19th of October 1790 
in the 67th year of his Age. 
In the Cause of America he was uniformly a 
Patriot. 

In the incumbent Duties of a Husband & a 
Father he acquitted himself with Affection and 
Tenderness. 

But reader, above all, know from this Inscription 
that he left this probationary Scene 
as a True Christian & an 
Honest Man. 

“To these, so mourned in death, so loved in Life 
The childless Parent and the widowed Wife 
With Tears inscribes this monumental Stone, 
That holds his ashes and expects her own.” 


[ On another part of the monument :] 


The State of Georgia, having removed to Augusta 
the remains of Lyman HALL, a signer of the Declar- 





ation of Independence, and there erected a Monu- 


from the original stone on to a new monument : 


ment to his memory ; the tablet originally covering 
his Grave was, in 1857 presented by William D’An- 
ignac to this State by whose order it is deposited in 
his native town. 


WHERE MY NEIGHBOR FAILED. 


LTHOUGH I do not rank Mr. Smallweed 
among my friends, I like, occasionally, to 
watch the operation of his mind as it confronts 
some practical problem of every-day life. | 
even take pleasure at times in presenting to him 
some one of the giant metaphysical questions 
against which philosophers of all ages have but- 
ted their heads in vain. Mr. 8. is a person of 
keen common sense in matters pertaining to his 
material well-being; and naturally looks at all 
interests from this point of view. I, on the 
contrary, am of a studious, contemplative turn 
of mind, a little prone, perhaps, to deal with 
matter in the abstract, rather than the concrete. 
Hence our methods of treating the same sub- 
ject naturally differ. It sometimes happens 
that, after having worked out a train of thought 
in my own way, I am curious to know how it 
looks from my neighbor’s stand-point. In such 
a case the dialogue is often amusing, and not al- 
together uninstructive. I usually get the bet- 
ter of him in a metaphysical argument, while 
in matters pertaining to dollars and cents, cows, 
sheep and pigs, corn and cabbages, subsoiling 
and root crops, and the like, I seldom dare to 
dispute his dictum. If I venture timidly to sug- 
gest some slight improvement in any of his 
ways about the farm, he replies to me in a su- 
percilious manner, as much as to say, “ What do 
you know about that? Stick to your studies 
and thinking, and leave alone these things to 
such as me.” I never quarrel with him on this 
point, for I am conscious of some lack of at- 
tainment in the department of practical agri- 
culture. 

As I go to the village of an evening I often 
pass through Mr. Smallweed’s dooryard, there- 
by shortening the path by a quarter of a mile. 
Yesterday, as I was returning, about sunset, I 
descried my neighbor seated in his portico, en- 
joying himself, after his fashion, by drawing vo- 
luminous clouds of tobacco-smoke from an old 
clay pipe, and puffing them lazily into the fra- 
grant evening atmosphere. Some men can ex- 
tract a vast amount of comfort from a tobacco- 
pipe. Iam not of that number. Mr. S. was 
evidently in a conversational mood ; tor asI ap- 
proached, he addressed me in a friendly way, 
with some remark upon the weather and the 
prospect of the fall crops. I was intent on tak- 
ing soundings of his interior condition, and in 
my eagerness, sent my plummet at once to the 
bottom, without ceremony. 

“ Mr. Smallweed,” said I abruptly, “are you 
a happy man?” 

“ A happy man!” replied he, evidently with 
some astonishment at the unexpected nature of 
my question. 

“Yes, a happy man. Ten years ago you told 
me that your happiness was measuted by the 
amount of money which you could accumulate. 
Since then you have been prosperous, and must 
have acquired a considerable fortune. Conse- 
quently, according to your own theory, you 
must now be a very happy man—much more 
so than at any former time. And that is not 
all; you must be growing happier every day, 
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as your wealth is constantly on the increase. Is 
it not so?” 

“ Well,” said he, after some hesitation, “ to 
be honest, I ain’t as happy as I might be. I 
don’t know what’s the reason, either. Ten 
years ago, if any body’d told me how every 
thing was a goin’ to prosper with me, I should 
ha’ thought, to be sure I'd be perfectly happy. 
But come to the case in hand, it seems different. 
Not that I have anything to complain of, or that 
I lack anything I want; but somehow, I don’t 
seem to enjoy anything asI used to. When I 
was young, I was full of hope—every thing 
looked bright ahead, and life seemed to me just 
like a long play-spell. I felt strong and hearty, 
So when | 
came to choose my course in life, I thought to 
myself: Now, if I can get a good farm of my 
own, and a good lot of cattle to stock it with, 
and a good house to live in, I shall be perfectly 
happy. Sol went to work, and bought my 
farm, and earned money enough in a few years 
to stock it well, and build my house besides. 
Still, I was not satisfied. Then I thought: IfI 
had a good wife to take care.of the house, and 
be a companion to me, and maybe some chil- 
dren to brighten up the old place a little, I 
should be happy. So, after a while I got mar- 
ried; and the children came along one by one. 
Well, Mrs. Smallweed has made me a very 
good wife, and the children were a comfort to 
me; but still ] was’nt satisfied. Then I thought 
again, that if I was rich, and had money in the 
bank, and was looked up to by my neighbors, 
and had a new house, and lived in something 
like style, I should be happy. In time all that 
came to pass, and still | am as far from it as 
ever. I don’t exactly know what to make of it. 
I am growing old now, and the best part of my 
life is past; I have done all I intended to when 
I set out in life, and a good deal more ; and yet 
I sometimes think that my life has been a fail- 
ure.” 

I was somewhat surprised@t the unwonted 
frankness of my neighbor. A confession of this 
kind from a hard, weather-worn man of the 
world, touched my heart, and I felt as though I 
should like to help him. “Mr. Smallweed,” 
said I, “did it ever occur to you that you be- 
gan life wrong end foremost ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” said he, the 
lines on his face hardening into inflexibility, as 
if repentant of his momentary weakness. 

“No offence,” I replied. “You half admit 
that your life has been a failure. I wish to show 
you wherein that failure consists ; and to per- 
suade you that it is not too late to remedy it, at 
least in some degree. You began life with fresh 
aspirations and a brave heart. You had many 
a beautiful dream of future happiness. But how 
did you attempt to realize your fond anticipa- 
tions? By listening to the voice of God in your 
heart, and giving yourself to him? By devoting 
your life to his service, and trying to learn his 
will, and doit? By no means. You have 
moved in exactly the opposite direction. You 
have, in common with many others, attempted 
to realize your ideal—to accumulate happiness, 
by making money. Ten years ago you avowed 
that as your purpose. To-day you acknowledge 
the failure. If you wish yet to redeem your 
life, here is where you must commence. Let 
money-getting no longer be the aim of your life, 
Seek not to accumulate into yourself the creature 





comforts of this world; but go to God in the 
deepest sincerity of your heart and ask: ‘ Lord 
what wouldst thou have me to do?’ Listen to 
the voice of God ; and if he bids you sell your 
farm and give the proceeds to the poor, do so, 
and esteem yourself a richer man by the means. 
You will only have exchanged a domain in this 
world for one in the heavens—a few petty acres 
for everlasting life. This may seem hard; but 
it is no more severe a test than Christ imposed 
upon the young man who wished to become his 
disciple : ‘Go sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor.’ Nothing less would suffice. Are you 
prepared to submit to this ordeal, for the sake 
of eternal life ?” 

My neighbor made no reply. He was evi- 
dently under some conviction, but the thought 
that possibly the requisitions of a new life might 
cause the sacrifice of any part of his hard-earned 
property, was more than he could digest. As I 
walked slowly homeward, I realized the full em- 
phasis of Christ’s saying: “ How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
heaven!” How hardly shall they that are 
clogged by any earthly incumbrance, enter the 
kingdom of heaven. I may sell my estate, and 
give my goods to feed the poor, and still, if 
there remain any wealth of human affection— 
any reserve of life which | am unwilling to sac- 
rifice for Christ’s sake, I shall hardly enter the 
kingdom of heaven. . Nothing but unconditional 
surrender will be tolerated. How many of 
those who profess Christianity have accepted 
these conditions ? Cc. 8. J. 


SOCIETY CRITICISM. 

AVE you read the article in a late 
No. of the Aélantic Monthly, entitled 
“ Glorying in the Goad” ? 

“ Yes, and how the writer criticises our farm- 
ing friends. She ( fur the essay is said to have 
been written by Gail Hamilton) describes many 
of them as ignorant, egotistical, narrow-minded, 
one-sided, and unhappy.” 


66 


“ But don’t you think her dsecription mainly 
correct as applied to the general class of far- 
mers?” 

“T think it is; but I also think much of her 
criticism will apply with almost equal force to 
other classes of society. It appears to me,that 
they are nearly all open to the charge of narrow- 
mindedness ; and ignorance and unhappiness and 
discontent are by no means confined to far- 
mers.” 

“ Explain yourself more fully, my friend.” 

“With pleasure. The farmer is often com- 
paratively ignorant in respect to literature, the 
fine arts, and the departments of science and 
wisdom not immediately incidental to his pro- 
fession, and sometimes ignorant of important 
discoveries, the knowledge of which would 
lighten and make more profitable his daily toil. 
His range of thought and investigation is limited, 
we will acknowledge ; but converse with your 
neighbor the merchant, and you will find him 
mainly interested in a very limited sphere of 
things. He keeps posted on the price-current 
list, and can discourse to you concerning the 
state of the markets with perhaps the same ease 
with which the farmer dilates upon the prospects 
of the crops. His position is favorable to the cul- 
tivation of his sociability, and to his acquiring a 
superficial knowledge of a greater variety of 





subjects ; but you will still find him practically 
ignorant in regard to many of the simplest 
affairs of life—often indeed less practically wise 
than the farmer. So it is oftentimes with the 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers. Mechanics, 
with all their natural advantages for thought 
and investigation, are often found narrow-mind- 
ed and ignorant of things outside of their own 
special department of labor; and it is stated 
that in large manufacturing cities it is not rare to 
find a person who has devoted his whole life to 
the execution of the simplest part in the manu- 
facture of the most trivial article, as a needle, or 
pin, or comb, or spoon; and that he never as- 
pires toa knowledge of the whole process of 
manufacturing the articles on which he is 
engaged. 

“The grand fault is not in any single class of 
society, but in society as a whole—in its great 
underlying principles and motives. As society 
is at present constituted, it must produce such 
results as we see. What else can be reasonably 
expected when men are necessitated to choose 
a single line of labor or study, and pursue it 
through life? Even farmers, with all their ig- 
norance, have ascertained that the best results 
are produced from the land only by a rotation 
of crops. The land is composed of a great va- 
riety of elements, one portion of which is prin- 
cipally concerned in producing a certain crop, 
while a different crop will call into requisition 


other elements which have been less active in — 


the production of the former crop. The farmer 
who keeps his land continually producing a 
single crop, only gets the value of a part of his 
land. So it is in human culture and products, 
Society only produces meager and unsatisfac- 
tory results because it only cultivates a small 
portion of its soil. It must learn to bring man’s 
whole nature into exercise; and this requires a 
rotation of crops.” 

“ Admitting your generalization to be cor- 
rect, where is the remedy? Remember that 
the great majority of men aré burdened with 
families and responsibilities which render it im 
possible for them to ‘rotate’ their vocation, and 
thus bring into exercise talents hitherto dor- 
mant.” 

“If that is so it only furnishes additional 
proof that society is wrongly constituted, and 
needs to be entirely remodeled. It is a deplor- 
able case, if men are forced to follow a_ single 
pursuit all thei: days to support the existence 
of themselves and dependents, without refer- 
ence to their present tastes, and ignoring , their 


superior adaptation to other pursuits, simply 


because they ignorantly selected their present 
vocations, or were compelled to serve in them, 
in their youth. You ask for a remedy. You 
will find it in Communism—that state of soci- 
ety, where the idea of integral growth 1s 
more prominent than profit, and where every 

member is. guaranteed not only physical sup- 
port, but favorable conditions for the develop- 


ment and cultivation of his whole character. 


In such conditions ignorance and narrow-mind- 
edness would speedily disappear, and intelligence 
and general culture take their place: we should 
everywhere behold human integers instead of 
human fractions; and growth and happiness 
would be as common as are their opposites in 
the present state of society. No one would be 
compelled to labor continually in a vocation for 
which he has neither taste nor adaptability: no 
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one, because particularly skilled in any single 
branch of industry, would be deprived of the 
privilege of making himself useful in other 
branches, and so exercising other talents; no 
one would have the development of his genius 
prevented by the monotonous toil required to 
support his social dependents, such burdens being 
borne by the general society of which he is a 
member. In short, the evils incidental to the 
present social conditions would be avoided, and 
the beautiful ideals which have so long existed 
in the imaginations of men would gradually 
be realized in their daily social life.” w. 


ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oneida Community, Aug. 8, 1864. 
ENRAPTURED VISITORS. 

We have described two classes of visitors to 
the Community, the imaginative and the per- 
plexed. There is a third which might be called 
the enraptured. These are charmed with all 
they see, and translated by what they feel. ‘In 
the house they say “ Oh how neat—what order! 
is it so in every part?” Out of doors they ex- 
claim, “Paradise! the garden of Eden! fairy 
land! we want to stay forever.” I[t were vain 
to repeat the exclamations of delight with 
which visitors of this kind embarrass those who 
may be waiting upon them. Their compli- 
ments are taken as compliments to Commu- 
nism, for we certainly do not strain ourselves 
to be neat within, or to make things beautiful 
around the house. Everything of that kind 
comes naturally to the strong, buoyant life of a 
large Community. Then think, we have a whole 
village of families here ; but how much less than 
a village of houses and lawns to keep in order! 
Why should we not find it easy to be nice? I 
do not have a kitchen and dining-room and par- 
lor and chambers and attic and cellar and wash- 
room and court, besides my own room, all ¢o 
take care of or oversee myself. Really madam, 
I am afraid I should not be so nice as you are in 
that case, for lam discouraged at the thought. 
Here we have one kitchen, one dining-room, one 
parlor, a half-dozen sitting-rooms and so- on, 
to fifty housekeepers. The rooms are large, 
but probably not eight times larger than yours. 
So with the garden and lawn, and every depart- 
ment, there is less ground, proportionally, to go 
over and more hands to help. We would not 
undertake, with our means, to save from utter 
shiftlessness and dilapidation a common scattered 
village of the same number of families that live 
together here. ILowever, we do not go over all 
this reasoning with these enraptured folks. They 
may think what they admire is a miracle, if they 
wish, for Communism is itselfa miracle ; though 
that it should make everything beautiful around 
it is not a miracle, but the most natural thing in 
the world. 


We received a call this morning from two 
Spiritualist ladies. They were from the east, 
and on a journey to attend a convention of some 
kind. Their ecstasies suggested the classification 
above (and forsooth, this continuation of our notes 
of visitors). “ How blessed! such a beautiful 
spirit! such peace!” “TJ felt it,” said one of 
them, “ the moment I set foot on the grounds— 
O such a heavenly, balmy atmosphere! so qui- 
eting.” (Both professed to be exceedingly im- 
pressible to spiritual influences.) “There is a 
quiet spirit at the Shakers,” said they, “but it 





is lifeless, and effeminate, not cheerful and strong 
as here.” “I feel just as I do when I go into a 
trance,” said one, “ lifted up from the earth.” “I 
can imagine I am in the spirit-land,” said the 
other. We could not hear all this without 
some confusion, for the Community believe so 
differently from the Spiritualists in general that 
a little free talk we should be afraid would have 
suddenly changed their feelings about the at- 
mosphere here. Another good lady that came 
here to-day and went all around on two crutches, 
even to the top of the tower, declared that she 
should go home and tell her folks that she “had 
seen the garden of Eden where Adam and Eve 
were born. I never expected to see that,” said 
she, “ but I have seen it.” 

A girl who stood by when this speech was 
repeated to me, naively observed, “I wonder if 
she would think it was a paradise after she had 
staid here awhile and gone through three or 
four criticisms ?” 

We can readily conceive that the spirit of 
love which assuredly reigns here, should impress 
susceptible persons, and be to some natures and 
moods like wine; and it is thus we account for 
the exhilaration so often manifested, and for the 
illusions of beauty which float before the eyes of 
the enraptured. But as the grape has to be 
crushed for the wine, and the flower sometimes 
for its perfume, so all that is beautiful in our 
life and atmosphere is the wine and perfume of 
crushed selfishness—the aroma of natures that 
have known the cross of Christ, and its sufferings 


and losses. I. 





A SPECIMEN OF PARASITISM. 
Oneida Community, Aug. 11, 1864. 

One of our most valuable horses died a few 
nights since, by a sudden attack of terrible dis- 
tress in the stomach. The cause of his death 
was supposed to be the bots, and on post mor- 
tem examination, those animals were found in 
great numbers in his stomach. A patch was 
cut out and exhibited at the house, on which the 
ugly-looking creatures swarmed as thickly as 
they could lie together, each of them with his 
tapering and hooked beak plunged in the coat 
of the stomach. A place as large as the palm 
of one’s hand was completely covered with 
them, and by the side of that was a patch near- 
ly as large from which the inside coating of the 
stomach was entirely eaten away. 

There is so much difference of opinion among 
experts in horse-flesh. about the character and 
operations of bots, that I dare not assert with- 
out further investigation that these animals were 
guilty of the corrosions that we saw or of the 
death of the horse. But their ugly looks and 
their presence at the death and in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the corrosions, raised a violent 
presumption against them. Many thought that 
they were taken in the act. 

The books, however, say that bots are inno- 
cent of the mischiefs that are usually ascribed 
to them. You will find an article taking their 
part in this way, in the New American Cyclo- 
peedia. 

It is certain at all events, that they live at the 
expense of the animals in which they breed, and 
it is difficult to believe that swarms of such de- 
vourers can inhabit the very vitals of a horse 
without causing pain and disease. 


The victim, in the present instance, had been 





in good health till within a few hours of his death. 
He had done a rather hard but not unusual day’s 
work on a warin day, and thereupon at night 
fell sick, showed signs of terrible distress in the 
stomach, and died before morning. Post mor- 
tem examination showed that corrosions of the 
coat of the stomach killed him, and greedy 
swarms of bots were close by the corrosions, 
with their heads burrowing in the flesh. 

On these facts our common sort of observers 
raise the theory that the bots, being always 
present more or less, in horses, are usually con- 
tent to feed on the contents of the stomach, or 
the mucus of its coatings, in a harmless way ; 
but when, by overwork or other causes the 
horse is weakened and incipient inflammation 
takes place in the stomach, they fail to and incon- 
tinently devour the very walls of the house in 
which they dwell. 

Whether this theory will stand proof or not 
in respect to bots, I am satisfied that it is sub- 
stantially a true representation of the operations 
of many other parasites. Their way is to re- 
main harmless and unperceived in ordinary 
states of the health of their victims, and to seize 
the opportunity of some incidental weakness, to 
bore into the vitals and insure death. 

An interesting question rises upon this the- 
ory, viz., whether’ death produced in this way, 
by the voracity of parasites, is properly to be 
called natural death. A very plausible argu- 
ment might be framed to prove that death by in- 
ternal devourers is no more natural than death 
by attack of wolves. And then comes the fur- 
ther query, whether all diseases are not the 
works of parasites, and whether there is any 
such thing as natural death. J. HN. 





FOOT NOTES. 
XI. 


HE fields are always good walking places: so 
-4 are the roads when the object of your expedition 
is distant: and so also are the streets of a town.— 
But a man may ft like to walk much where 
there are crowds of men, and he may prefer to go 
much by himself among the oak trees and golden- 
rods ; still [always like to feel the human element 
about me, and I have pleasure in all the signs of 
man’s coming and going. In this old town it is not 
possible to escape these signs for an instant. Half 
the forest trees are now growing from stumps left by 
some forgotten ax-man. And tlre most I can learn 
about him is, that he was a considerate man, and 
that he always let his wits precede the act of his 
hand ; for his stumps were all leftlow, to encourage 
the growth of a new forest. What sort of a natural- 
ist is he who flies from society to nature, trying to 
ignore man? Men have their place in nature, as 
well as the woodchucks, and their habits deserve to 
be studied, even if we only succeed in looking upon 
them as bats and moles, or at best as a colony of 
muskrats, having a wonderful providence and in- 
dustry. It is because I love this human element, 
that I am always glad of a chance to walk in 

THE FOOT-PATHS. 

I think Connecticut is somewhat remarkable for 
these signs of pedestrianism. They are to be found 
every where. The Quinnipiac is a good deal ob- 
structed by dams which hold the water back in 
ponds. Near these ponds are large shops in which 
Isee men at work in the din and dirt. Foot-paths 
radiate from these working places, and stretch away 
through the fields or along the roadsides. If I walk 
in these paths early enough or late enough, I meet 
solitary men whom I suppose to be the ones em- © 
ployed in these shops. ; 

The amount of human interest that is strung upon 
a foot-path like beads upon a string, is immense. If 
the soles of my feet ever itch, it is when I discover 
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some new foot-path: the least probability that it 
will lead me toward my destination is enough to 
allure me from the right way. The woodchuck’s 
path leading out from his hole and heap of gravel 
into the red clover, has interest; so has the musk- 
rat’s path, where it goes down the bank into the 
water ; but an old foot-path in which men and women 
and children have walked for years, following its 
course up and down, in and out, through the fields! 

These paths are seldom wide enough except for 
one pair of feet at a time. They have been made by 
men who walked alone, and who for once were look- 
ing at things through their own eyes. If these by- 
ways have ever been the scenes of much sociality, it 
has been such intercourse as men have with each 
other face to back, the one aiming his speech at the 
back side of his listener’s head, and the other flirting 
his words backward over his shoulders. 


These foot-paths have been made by tired and 
busy men, who have only cared for the shortest or 
easiest ways. Itis interesting to note how a path 
finally gets established in just the best place and 
leaves no room for new engineering. An old path 
electrifies a man’s weary legs, it is so charged with 
energy and purpose. Notwithstanding all its direct- 
ness, a foot-path often finds ways to put on grace and 
lead you through enchantments: still, it never once 
loses sight of its purpose. My path leads me across 
a brook on a plank, and over an old rail fence, worn 
smooth by many crossings ; then it creeps along 
under the edge of a wood, over the naked roots, and 
glides down a bank; and taking me over a gully on 
another plank, it finally lets me through a barway 
into the highway. This miners’ path dips down 
into a meadow and goes among the daisies, oxeyes, 
and the meadow pinks, and then it winds up a hill 
on the opposite side. Clothed in the beauty of sim- 
ple earnestness both these paths do something to 
cure me of nonsense. I see many road-side paths 
marked off from the wagon track by a green ribbon 
of grass. They go out of sight in the hollows, reap- 
pear again on the other side, and finally vanish where 
the great road disappears under the distant trees ; 
they all have some of the highway’s steady straight- 
forwardness. 

I have traveled some in highways; especially 
those of politics, business and theoloy; and I have 
found them dusty. I still find it necessary to travel 
by those roads, but I shall not promise to say much 
about the things I see in them. When I can find a 
side-path or a by-way, I intend, to walk in it and 
make note of the freshness which I find. 

Among the numerous pedestrians I see walking 
in the foot-paths which stretch alongside the car- 
riage roads, I find some walkers who deserve men- 
tion. They are the men who drive oxen. To speak 
exactly, they are not pedestrians, neither are they 
riders ; though I often see them atop of their carts, 
and witness their heads jerking from side to side as 
the wheels jolt over the stones. However, the sight of 
these men is suggestive, and I propose, therefore, to 
make note of some things which I do not now recol- 
lect that any one else has ever said 


ABOUT OX-TEAMSTERS.. 

Ox-teaming in the United States is, I notice, pret- 
ty much confined to the region east of the Hudson. 
The poor whites of North Carolina sometimes work 
a single ox harnessed into a cart. At Racine, on 
lake Michigan, I once saw several Bohemians draw- 
ing their produce to market with cows yoked like 
oxen. In New York, a bit of New England manage- 
ment may occasionally be seen cropping out in the 
shape of a farmer doing business with oxen. But after 
all, the real ox-teamster is a Yankee. 

A Yankee farmer gets some first lessons in esthet- 
ics while carefully selecting and matching oxen.— 
The other day a couple of these well-matched oxen 
came tramping through my lawn and over the flow- 
er-beds; and I was not at all angry at them, they 
were so handsome, and took their liberty so grace- 
fully, just as handsome people do. I often meet a 
farmer walking opposite the shoulders of a briskly 
stepping pair of red cattle, whose long and tapering 
white horns, tipped with brass balls, curve grace- 
fully upward and outward like the sides of a classic 
vase, and I stop as often to observe the pageantry. 





The tact of an experienced ox-teamster is by no 
means a small thing. By means of a few move- 
ments of his whip, and by a word or two, he holds 
his team by a thread as subtile as that between ‘the 
magnetizer and subject. It is easy te find a boy 
who will at once learn to drive a horse; but in order 
to make a first rate ox-teamster, a boy should have 
something superior about him. A skilled teamster, 
if needs be, knows how to join two carts into a sort 
of wagon; he knows how to make his oxen help 
him load the great logs upon his sled in winter; 
and in-twenty ways he learns how to make his skill 
compensate for the slowness of his team. 

The Yankees brag a good deal about one thing 
and another: they brag of their school-houses, they 
brag because they write the books, and because they 
start the reforms; they brag of an ancestral piety, they 
brag of their enterprise, and they brag because they 
know how to do the best thing every time. But 
when I see them making use of oxen to forward im- 
portant manufacturing enterprises, I say, “ Why will 
you brag so?” Still Isuppose that the teamster’s 
brain is going all the faster when he strides on 
ahead, and circling his whip round and round with 
a slow grace, awaits the lazy pace of his oxen. 
But after all, that enterprise is the best which is al- 
ways so beforehand with events that it can make 
use of the most leisurely and slow-going agents. 

The Yankee who does business by means of oxen, 
is your truest man of New England; it ishe who 
rests at the bottom of its stability and prosperity. 
He is, I conclude, more local and less cosmopolitan in 
his tastes and attachments, than any other man in 
his neighborhood. I ama Vermonter, and I was 
born in Hampshire Corner, a place well known to 
its inhabitants. Of the farmers who lived there when 
I was born, a part used horses, and the rest used oxen, 
The horse men have all floated away from there to find 
new homes, and to live by new creeds, while those 
ox-teamsters, at last accounts, were still holding on 
to the old place, and taking life pretty much as they 
found it. But don’t let me be charged with calling 
ox-teamsters unprogressive, for I have not said it. 

——lI don’t meet a great many men when I walk 
in the road-side paths. One naturally expects the 
contrary. I see the over-fed rich man and the over- 
fed vagabond; the active business man, and the 
well-to-do farmer, who both feel able to drive their 
own teams; I also meet the mechanic and other men 
who drive hired horses because they feel too poor to 
be seen going afoot. Altogether there is not more 
than a score of representative men whom I know. 
I became tired a long time since of going by rail, for 
I found that the same men and women did about all 
the riding. When the soldier first began riding on 
the cars, for a time I enjoyed the railroad again. I 
like to meet a new man; for this reason, I am on the 
alert to extend my acquaintance. Some years ago I 
lay in wait near the Neuse river in North Carolina 
for new men and women. One of the most notable 
persons I found was 

A PINEY-WOODS WOMAN ON THE MARCH. 

She is in some sense a well-known person, and has 
more than Once made her appearance upon the pa- 
ges of an author. It is for this reason I wish to 
speak of her somewhat exactly as I saw her on that 
day when she emerged from the unknown, endured 
my eyeshot for a moment, and then passed on again 
into the unknown. 

She was tall, lean, and sallow; her dress was 
made of some dingy cotton stuff; upon her head she 
wore a sun-bonnet without starch; on her shoulder 
she bore the gun always so ready to bring aid to the 
slave-owner ; she was barefooted, and when she 
walked she did it manfully, her heels lifting her 
scanty skirt behind and her knees making vigorous 
thrusts against it before. She was preceded by two 
dogs and was followed by a horse and cart which 
carried her husband, a little sallow man, who looked 
a good deal frozen and thawed with fever and ague, 
two or three children, a chest, a few rude chairs, 
some slight signs of bedding, and a few cooking 
utensils; altogether she had a smaller load of goods 
than a family thinks necessary to take when it 
spends a night at the sea-shore. The horse was in as 
good condition as a little corn-fodder and a few ears 





of corn could keep him. The harness was made en- 
tirely of small ropes, with the exception of the back- 
pad and collar, which were made of wood. The 
cart, with the exception of the wheels, was such a 
thing as men make when they fashion their materi- 
als from first to last with no other tools but an ax, a 
hammer, and an auger. 

The planter who stood there with me, looked at 
that woman and her family with such scorn as the 
chivalry are wont to regard these poor whites; but 
I gave her the attention which is not sympathy, and 
carefully made note of her and of all she had. Al- 
though I have spoken of that woman with such mi- 
nuteness, I do not wish-to be suspected of intimating 
that she was not a civilized woman. Other men 
who have paraded her in literature, have done 
enough of that sort of hinting. I will admit that she 
did not seem to wholly understand the art of getting 
a living. I think we Yankees have bragged a little 
too much because we know so well how to‘get a liv- 
ing, and because we are so comfortable. I have seen 
people who might be called perfect in the trade of 
getting a living, but I don’t know as I could call 
them civilized. I think people talk a good deal as if 
progress in civilization meant but little more than 
the moving out of a hut into a palace, or the substi- 
tution of silver forks for steel ones. I have great re- 
spect for the business of getting a living. The way 
in which some people carry it on is almost sublime ; 
it involves so much carpentry and upholstery, so 
many servants, so great resources, and a commerce 
so wide-spread. 

But I meet some people who don’t seem to under- 
stand much else.’ I find it hard to talk with such 
folks, my knowledge and theirs are so dissimilar. If 
it is necessary I will fight the wolf at the door, and 
I will give my whole thought to getting much food 
and raiment ; but if I succeed in doing no more than 
that, I won’t brag about my civilization. Though I 
am a tramp, and though I wear a shaggy coat, and 
carry all my goods in my knapsack, still ifI have 
beaten the savage in me, and can join my fellows in 
a loving and unselfish coéperation, I am a more ciy- 
ilized man than is he who has only achieved the 
ability to eat with his own silver fork. Neverthe- 
less I imagine that the truest civilization will include 
a silver fork for me and mine. Q. 


PRIVATE INSANE ASYLUMS. 


All who have read Charles Reade’s last novel, 
“ Very Hard Cash,” know that the aim of its plot is 
to expose the terrible evils‘and abuses of the system 
of private Insane Asylums in England. The facts 
which he reveals are horrible in the extreme. At- 
tention is being turned to the same subject in this 
country, and evidently with good reason. A corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Post writes upon 
the subject in the following manner : 


If the benevolent lady who wrote the article on 
Insane Asylums, in your paper of Friday last, will 
favor me with her address, I promise to open to her 
a large field for her exertions and sympathy. I 
will inform her of a large institution for the insane, 
which is never visited by any one in authority, but 
is entirely under the control of one despotic person, 
assisted by one physician hired by the year, or hay- 
ing an interest in the number of persons in the 
house. Here not only the insane are received, but 
the sane also, without any medical or legal commit- 
ment, of the character required by law. Here fa- 
thers imprison their sons and daughters, and hus- 
bands their wives. I will tell her of a lady twenty- . 
six years of age, very intelligent, handsome, well ed- 
ucated and accomplished, who sings enchantingly— 
the daughter of one of the wealthiest men in a neigh- 
boring city, who never was insane for one hour, but 
has beep in prison for the last seven years, at the in- 
stance of her father. Her crime, as the young lady 
alleges, is that she took sides with her mother in 
high family quarrels, and for what her keepers call 
“ insolence,” she has passed nights in the strait jack- 
et, and months in ‘ens and solitary confinement, 
often threatened with showering and the iron mask. 
The full history of this case would fill a volume, and 
startle the community. 

I will also give her the history of a young gentle- 
man, twenty-two years of age, formerly in business 
for himself, who having engaged himself to a young 
lady not approved by his father, was seized when 
coming from her house by two men, forced into a 
carriage and overpowered. He was taken to the 
institution and spent the night on the floor in a 
strait-jacket. The evidences of his insanity, as giv- 
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en by the head of the institution to my informant, 
are curious. They were these: For selling a horse 
for less than it cost; wearing a hat without a rim; 
and giving one hundred dollars for a diamond rin 
for the young lady. This young man, after spend- 
ing one year in confinement, was released by a 
brother who threatened the father with exposure. | 

I could mention the case of a wife—a meek, quiet 
woman, in good health—brought in by her husband 
on the charge of extravagance. “God knows,” says 
the poor woman, “I never had the means to be ex- 
travagant.” I could fill your entire paper with 
cases even worse than these. Everything I have 
written can be substantiated by the oaths of respect- 
able persons. I am not writing of England, or of 
Italy, or of a former age, but of our own country 
in the year 1864. 


THOME. 
IV. 


E would not affirm that idolatry is the 

inevitable offspring of familism, and 
yet there are unmistakable signs that it is 
superinduced by it. The origin of the family is 
marriage, and marriage proper implies a cer- 
tain degree of, if not a complete, abandonment of 
the man to the woman and of the woman to the 
man. The spiritual law, inherent in a true so- 
cial organization, requiring that man should be 
the head of the woman, is almost universally 
overlooked. This law faithfully recognized, 
would prevent idolatry, for while it subordi- 
nates woman to man, it equally subordinates 
man to Christ. Such a compact virtually makes 
Christ the head of the household, and of course 
shuts out exclusiveness. But such is not the 
case between husbands and wives. In the ma- 
jority of instances no reference whatever is had 
to any immediate claims Jesus Christ may have 
in the premises ; if they respect him at all, it is 
but remotely and with comparative indifference, 
while on the contrary, the attraction and the 
contract which holds them together originates in 
indiscriminate pleasure-seeking and selfishness. 
This is the essence of idolatry. 

As the household thus begins, so is,it consum- 
mated. The unstudied fondness and fancy which 
obtained in marriage is concentrated toward the 
children which follow ; and the consequence is, 
that both parents and children come into recip- 
rocal bondage to one another. The parents love 
their children—and this is right—but it does not 
stop here; they surrender themselves to that love. 
How often is it true that the mother is the 
weakness of the father, and the child is the 
weakness of both. This is just the reverse of 
what it would be if the family were properly or- 
ganized. Instead of facing towards his wife, 
the husband should face toward God and the 
heavens, and the mother instead of facing to- 
wards her child, should look up to her husband 
as her loyal head, and the child should be taught 
obedience and faith by genuine reverence for his 
parents. Such a compact would be a compact 
of love and life—in a word, of inspiration.— 
But such a compact, unfortunately, does not ex- 
ist in current society. Far from it. Rather is 
it true that, as a rule, the family-home is a home 
of weakness, of false affection and practical in- 
fidelity. The worship of God is superseded 
by the entanglements of the flesh—the ascend- 
ing fellowship is overruled and smothered by 
the descending. This is idolatry, as genuine as 
was that of the children of Israel when they 
bowed themselves before the golden calf of 
Aaron. 

The substance of idolatry consists in allowing 
an inferior love to dominate over a superior, 
It is in the constitution of creation, that man 


was made to love God first, and forever, with all 
his heart, and secondly, that he should love his 
neighbor as himself. This constitution excludes 
the selfishness of egotism and familism, and 
establishes universal brotherhood and Commu- 
nism. B. 


SAVE ALL. 


HILE it is true that the Christian sys- 
tem is the most radical known to man, 
it is at the same time the most conservative. 

The error and folly of the world is plainly 
demonstrated: by the waste which it makes of 
the values which God has intrusted to its 
agency. For this insane wastefulness the 
prime Proprietor is calling it to an account, 
and he will reform the abuse or withdraw the 
consignment and put the goods in more faithful 
hands: so that “whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he seemeth to 
have.” 

Human happiness is the sum of all values 
known to mankind. It matters not what ficti- 
tious value men may put on any commodity, 
its real value is its power to confer happiness. 
God is love: the end of his being is, to love. 
The sum of his law upon us is, to love him per- 
fectly, and our neighbor as ourselves. This law 
in him and in us, harmonizing our relations to him 
and to each other, conserves all the values of the 
universe in the highest degree. The provisions 
of grace induce this condition, so far as they are ap- 
plied. All material, social, moral and spiritual 
problems are to be solved by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, so that he shall appear the greatest phil- 
osopher and political economist, as well as the 
supreme religious teacher. 

A hundred miners go to Idaho ; all go to dig- 
ing; ninety-nine dig where there is no gold, 
while one digs where there is plenty. The 
ninety-nine get nothing for their toil but the 
knowledge of where gold is not, making a total 
waste of their labor. How valuable to them 
would be a guide who could infallibly tell them 
just where the shining nuggets lie, who would 
so direct that every stroke of the spade and 
pick should tell to profit. 

Once admitting the power, love, and wisdom 
of God as consecrated to human happiness, and 
recognizing the ministry of the Holy Ghost 
as making all the resources of Deity available to 
our use, we discover that, while all human effort 
not directed by inspiration is wasted, all may be 
saved by it; but misdirected, the best fruits of 
human enterprise are expressed in the truthful 
but despairful wail, “ All is vanity.” The wast- 
ing labor and exhausting lusts, in which the vast 
populations of earth are crushed through the 
machine called society ( another name for or- 
ganized selfishness), may be saved by the inspir- 
ation of God, adjusting all effort with directness 
and certainty, to the end sought. 

The true work of the churches in this hour, 
the true sphere of benevolence in these times, 
is, to teach and practically, illustrate the.all-com- 
prehending .copartnership between -God and 
mankind, expressed in the words of Jesus, John 
17: 21! “That they may all be one, as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.” That this is our privilege on 
earth, is proved by the 15th verse of the same 
chapter: “I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that. thou shouldst 





keep them from the evil.” We conclude hence 


that the whole of evil which we have, may be 
repelled by the all good which .we may have, in 
the present tense. While hoping saints sing of 
what to them is “on the other side of Jordan,” 
the Crucified is our “Jordan.” We are cruci- 
fied with him, while the living mediator is the 
center of an almighty unitary life which repels 
all evil and conserves all good, making all right 
in wisdom, purity and love—a present Heaven. 

“We do not believe it possible,” say the 
world; and thus put their unbelief as an insuper- 
able barrier to their attainment of the end of 
God’s plan, vainly repeating the experiment in 
which untold millions have failed through all the 
ages, only to make the same miserable failure, 
and die disappointed. 

Do the failures so universal in isolated life 
discourage others from trying? If not, why 
should those who travail in spirit for social re- 
demption, desist? No, “we will fight it out on 
this line,” if it takes all eternity. The end is so 
glorious that if necessary we would fill all the 
gulfs between us and it with failures, and then 
pass over them to ultimate attainment. 

Buf this need not be, for the omnipotent 
Christ has undertaken the perfection of his own 
body, and has revealed in his own character, 
precepts and deeds, a scheme which is absolutely 
infaliible. We have this to work out, and his 
Spirit to work in us and in it. Could the an- 
nouncement of the theory and precepts of perfec - 
ted life have converted the world, then it would- 
have been, for eighteen hundred years past, in 
the golden age. But it is left for us in this day, 
to give them a practical illustration ; God is re- 
sponsible for success. The great wastes of iso- 
lated life, and of legal society in its antagonisms 
and misdirected efforts, unprofitable invest- 
ments of strength, skill, and resources, compared 
with the divine, unitary organization, under the 
personal supervision of Jesus Christ, may afford 
topics of.further discussion. Discipxe. 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
A COMMUNICATION. 
“ Our Home on the Hillside,” 
Dansville, Livingston Co., August 4, 1864. t 
Theodore L. Pitt, Esq., Hd. Cirewlar,— 

My Dear Srr:—Your issue of August 1st con- 
tains extracts from a letter addressed by my daugh- 
ter—Miss Harriet N. Austin, M. D.—to.the “Oneida 
Community” relative to the decease of my eldest 
son, Giles E. Jackson, in which I find the following 
statement : , 

“ He ( Giles) believed thoroughly in Communism, be- 
ing convinced that upon no other principle can men and 
women attain to anything lke a true life.” (The un- 
derscoring is.mine.) 

I ask the privilege through your columns of cor- 
recting this statement. He did not believe in Com- 
MUNISM—as you understand it. He did believe in 
associated labor—in men and women working to- 
gether in trades and in various occupations; and if 
this means Communism he did believe in it. But he 
did not agree with the Oneida Community .in its 
views of marriage, for he was strictly a believer in 
monogamic marriage, being engaged to be married 
to a most estimable young lady—till such a period 
before his death as rendered it quite out of the ques- 
tion that marriage could be consummated unless as 
a bare ceremony. So'that unless he was a deceiver 
and a cheat—which with him was quite impossible—he 
could not haye believed in a social theory which de- 
nies exclusive marriage. In many things he held 


the Oneida Community in high esteem ; but in Social. 


Communism I know he did not believe; and justice 
to him and his betrothed, and to Miss Austin—who 





made the statement in the hurry of private writing, 
not supposing her letter would be published, and 
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who therefore was not as precise as she otherwise 
would have been—requires this correction. 
Iam yours very truly, J. ©. Jackson. 


MEXICO, ITS CLIMATES AND RESOURCES, 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly gives the follow- 
ing description of the country which Louis Napole- 
on is trying to attach to his throne: 

“ Perhaps there is not on the whole earth another 
strip of country, extending North and South only a 
thousand miles and varying in width from one to 
five hundred miles, where side by side are all cli- 
mates and all their products. On the coasts the land 
is low, hot, vaporous, and luxuriant,—the native home 
of the richest tropical growths. Travel inland but a 
few leagues, and you rise to a greater elevation, and 
find yourself beneath almost Italian skies and inhal- 
ing Italian airs; while all around is a new vege- 
tation,—the vine, the olive, the tobacco, the banana, 
itself perhaps the most prolific and nourishing of all 
plants, and which, on the space where Indian corn 
would sustain but three human lives, will nourish 
with its free bounty more than fifty. A few miles 
more, and you stand on that great plateau, elevated 
with but little variation six or seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and stretching on every 
side we know not over how many hundred thou- 
sands of square miles. There, under the tropics and 
beneath a tropical sun, is a temperate atmosphere, 
cool, salubrious, and bracing. There, almost within 
sight of the deadly miasma of the coast, is a new 
climate, which deals kindly even with a European 
constitution. There all the great cereals of the 
North, the wheat, the barley, the corn, come to their 
most luxuriant perfection. And so it is literally true, 
that, travelling a few hundred miles from Gulf to 
Ocean, you pass through more climates and see a 
wider variety of vegetation than if you traversed 
our whole country from the great lakes in the North 
to the southernmost part of Florida. Nay, so strik- 
ing is this contact of the zones, that in that table- 
land itself are, it is said, deep valleys, where with 
one glance the eye may behold far up the deep 
shades of the pine, while below waves the feathery 
grace of the palm,—or where one may walk amid 
familiar waving grain, and see beneath him, descend- 
ing in beautiful gradation, the corn, the olive, the 
sugar-cane, down to depths where a torrid clime 
lavishes its full wealth of verdure. 

Here, too, is the true Ophir; here, the rivers that 
roll down their yellow sands. For here are the 
veins of gold that attracted the Spaniard with his fa- 
tal greed, and the mines of silver that for three hun- 
dred years have been yielding untold treasures, and 
to-day are as ready as ever to yield untold treasures 
more. With such germs of wealth hidden in her 
soil, what was needed to make Mexico one of the 
master-nations but men? What, to crowd her ports 
with ships, to make her borders pleasant with the 
hum of industry, and to fill her storehouses with its 
products, but the same sagacity and energy which 
have made the sterile hills of New England pop- 
ulous, and which are now transforming the prairies 
of the West into one broad cornfield? Was it sut- 
prising, then, that fifty years ago men were dream- 
ing great things of Mexico? 


THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH IN LIVER- 
POOL. 


This invention seems to be steadily gaining favor 
in England, and an improved apparatus for the trans- 
mission of parcels has been invented by Mr. C. A. 
Varley of Liverpool. The peculiarity of Mr. Var- 
ley’s invention consists in the use of compressed air 
a8 a motive power for the propulsion of carriages in 
one direction, while a vacuum is created for their 
transmission in the other. The following paragraphs 
in relation to it we take from the Scientific American : 


The Liverpool Mercury gives an account of 
the experiments made on Wednesday, June 22, 
at the offices of the Electric Telegraph Company, 
in Castle-street. Several messages were trans- 
mitted to and from Water street, the time occu- 
pied in the journey being a fraction over 16 sec- 
onds: The distance was stated to be about 300 


yards, which gives a speed at the rate of 40 
miles an hour. The power of self-action pos- 
sessed by the apparatus is extraordinary; the 
clerk has nothing to do but ring the electric bell, 
put the message in the tube, and press one or 
other of three buttons, and the whole thing is 
done. It is intended, indeed, to make electricity 
perform the last of these operations, and then the 
apparatus will be as nearly automatical as it is 
possible for machinery to be. One great advan- 
tage claimed for the Varley system over the old 
plan is, that while the pressure obtained in the 
latter was limited to that of the atmosphere— 
namely, 15 pounds to the square inch—any 
amount of pressure can be obtained by the use 
of compressed air. In the present case the pres- 
sure employed is only 11 pounds, but greater 
pressure can be reached if necessary. 

The Liverpool correspondent of the London 
Engineer says :—“ One of the electric telegraph 
companies has introduced the pneumatic dis- 
patch system into Liverpool. In the cells be- 
neath the central office of the company in Castle- 
street is an engine usually worked at about one 
horse-power, though much more force can be 
gained if necessary. This engine works a 
double air-pump, which removes the air from 
one chamber and forces it into another. The 
chambers are called the “exhaust” and the 
“compressed air” chambers; and are connected 
by pipes and valves with the apparatus in the 
room on the first floor. Ifa message has to be 
sent, it is placed in a little round flannel bag 
made to fit loosely into the tube. A valve is 
then opened in connection with the. compressed 
air chamber; the compressed air, which is kept 
at 11 Ibs. on the square inch, rushes into the 
tube, and the bag is urged with immense rapid- 
ity to its destination. On its arrival there the 
signal is given on an electric bell, the valve 
stopped, and the operator is ready to receive 
the return message. The signal is given on the 
electric bell, and the valve and all outer com- 
munications at the operator’s end closed. A 
communication is then opened with the exhaust 
chamber, and the air, rushing from the far end 
to supply the vacuum, brings the little bag 
along with it. On its arrival a spring is touch- 
ed, the valve falls and the air rushes in. The 
operator is then able to open the case and take 
out the message. The average speed of these 
tubes, which are one and one-half inch diameter, 
is about forty miles per hour, so that any num- 
ber of messages may be sent or received from 
the exchange in 17 seconds. The arrangements 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
and direction of Mr. C. A. Varley.” 


DISCOVERY OF GIGANTIC ANIMALS IN 
SIBERIAN ICE. 

An effort has recently been set on foot, by the Im- 
perial Academy of St. Petersburg, for promoting the 
further discovery of the congealed remains of gigan- 
tic mammalia in Siberia. Since the discovery in 
1771, of the rhinoceros imbedded in ice at Wiljui 
(lat. 64 deg.), of which hardly any portion was pre- 
served; and that of the mammoth at the mouth of 
the Lena, in 1806, of which the preservation of such 
remains as still exist was owing to the purely acci- 
dental circumstance of the failure of a Russian em- 
bassy to China, one of whose members, happening to 
be on the spot, succeeded in obtaining and preserving 
those precious relics, but with little or no informa- 
tion as to the circumstances of the locality, and with 
the loss of by far the larger portion of the carcass— 
a third of a century elapsed, when another of these 
gigantic mummies, thus wonderfully preserved, 
came to light. Three years, however, were allowed 
to elapse before any effective steps were taken to ob- 
tain possession of what then remained, whieh by 
that time was reduced to an undistinguishable mass. 
What could be collected was indeed dispatched to 
St. Petersburg, but without so much as any precise 
information as to the place of the discovery, or any 
cireumstances beyond the fact of the discovery hay- 
ing been made. Since that time, nothing has been 
done in the way of further research. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that many other such relics 





must exist, similarly preserved, and susceptible of 
detection by active and systematic research. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries, it is computed that, at 
least 20,000 mammoths, and probably twice or 
thrice that number, have been washed out of the ice 
and soil in which they have been imbedded, by the 
action of the spring floods; and among them the oc- 
currence of perfect skeletons is far from infrequent. 
The tusks only, however, have been’ made an object 
of conservation, from their commercial value as 
ivory. —Annuadl of Scientific Discovery. 


NAPOLEON’S DESIGNS ON THIS CONTI- 
NENT. 


The New York Hvening Post makes the following 
statements relative to the attitude of the French Em- 
peror toward the Confederate government, which, 
to say the least, are worthy of note, and not improba- 
ble: 


What has frightened the Rebels more than the ad- 
vances of our troops are the propositions that have 
been lately made to them by their “friend” the 
Emperor of the French. They have been coquettin 
with him, as it is known, for a long while; the ami- 
able Slidell has used his choicest French, and .the 
genial Mason has smiled his most seductive approv- 
al; and there has been no end to the fine promises 
made of free trade, new cotton districts, and a chiv- 
alric alliance between the two most gallant nations 
on the face of the earth. The wily Emperor has lis- 
tened to it all with evident complaisance, he has 
praised the stubborn resistance of the rebels, drunk 
bumpers to their victories, and assured them with 
his grim sardonic smile, that, next to the French, 
the most polished, liberal, es and high- 
toned people were the Confederates. He desired to 
help them, too, with his dock-yards, his rifled guns, 
‘his equipments and his final recognition. But he 
must have a small equivalent for his services—a very 
small one—which would, indeed, cost the Confeder- 
acy little or nothing, seeing that they scarcely pos- 
sessed it, but which would be of immense advantage 
to him in prosecuting his schemes. 

What is that? the reader asks; and it was the 
precise question which Slidell and Mason asked, and 
to which the gracious Emperor, in the blandest 
manner possible, replied. e said that for assistin 
the South to the full extent of his ability, he shoul 
require a retrocession of the old Louisiana purchase ; 
or, in other words, a surrender of Texas and Louisi- 
ana; and he added politely, that if his modest re- 
quest was not complied with, he should be possibly 
obliged to play the game alone, and extend his Mex- 
ican projects a little to the North. He should be 
happy to receive the co-operation of his distinguished 
friends of the Confederacy, and to enter into en- 
gagements ; but ifthey did not think it consistent 
with their interests and honor to come to terms, why 
—France was able to carry out her own “ ideas” in 
her own way. That, however, was the ultimatum, 
as to any alliance with his chivalric and noble guests 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

Nor, if we are rightly informed, has the Emperor 
stopped where Messrs. Slidell and Mason left off.— 
He has gone a step further—he has communicated 
with the leaders of the free colored people of the 
“Louisiana purchase,” and has promised them the 
rights of citizenship, in case events should place them 
under the French flag. This boon, which they could 
not hope for if the sokele should succeed, which they 
have not yet received from the government of the 
United States, Napoleon offers to guaranty them, as 
the reward for their assent, their peaceable consent 
to his projects. Whatever Mr. Davis may think of 
this intrigue, it at least shows him that the Em- 
peror was not joking when he made his offer of as- 
sistance to the Confederate agents, and announced 
his terms. He appears to Davis “dead in earnest,” 
to use a western phrase; and if pilgrims of peace in 
these days crowd to the Clifton Rowe, our readers 
— now easily guess at the causes which bring them 
there. 


In Austria they make a very superior paper out of 
corn husks, and the Washington Chronicle says that 
“the Commissioner of Agriculture has received some 
specimens of bleached and unbleached crash and oil- 
cloths made from the same material. All portions of 
the corn husk are converted into paper stuff, spin- 
ning stuff or husk meal, which is mixed with common 
flour. Nineteen per cent. of paper fiber, ten of spin- 
ning material, and eleven of feed stuff, are obtained, 


together making forty per cent., leaving a refuse of 
sixty per cent., much of it fine fiber and gluten, which 
may yet be filtered and utilized. The manufacture 
is said to be very profitable. The or is equal to 
the finest linen paper, and some of it is thought to 
be a good substitute for parchment.” The Scientific 
American says: “ We have seen these articles and 





have wg on view at our office. They are all 
they are claimed to be.” 
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“THE LITTLE BLACK BOY.” 


[ The following curious bit of poetry was written 
about a hundred years ago by William Blake—“ Pic- 
tor Ignotus”—an account of whom was given in a 

- late number of THE CrrcuLaRr :] 


My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
And I am black, but oh! my soul is white ; 
White as an angel is the English child, 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap and kissed me, 
And pointing to the east, began to say: 


“ Look on the rising sun—there God does live, 
And gives His light, and gives His heat away ; 
And flowers, and trees, and beasts, and men receive 
Comfort in mourning, joy in the noon-day. 


“ And we are put on earth a little space 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love ; 
And these black bodies, and this sun-burnt face, 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


“For when our souls have learned the heat to bear, 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear his voice, 
Saying, ‘ Come out from the grave, my love and care, 
And rouad my golden tent like lambs rejoice,’ ” 


Thus did my mother say, and kissed me ; 
And thus I say to little English boy— . 
When I from biack and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


T’'ll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee ; 

And then I'll stand and stroke his silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 


Ir is said that ‘“ God is on the side of the strong- 
est battalions.” A better saying would be, that: 
“God is on both sides in every fight.” If he were 
wholly to desert one side, there would be no fight. 
Christ acknowledged this great truth, even in the 
battle of the cross, when he said to Pilate—‘ Thou 
couldst have no power against me except it were 
given thee from above.” 

Corollary. Hence God isthe party from whom 
peace should be sought. J. HN. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


IMPORTANT operations are going on at Mobile, 
Alabama. Admiral Farragut, on the 5th inst, with a 
large fleet, passed Fort Morgan, and engaged the 
Rebels. The latest reports, via Rebel papers, 
announce the evacuation of Fort Powell and the 
surrender of Fort Gaines, the capturing of part of the 
Rebel fleet and dispersing of the remainder. The Ad- 
miral has, it is said, only to capture Fort Morgan in 
order to gain complete possession of the entrance to 
Mobile Bay. If the city of Mobile should also be 
compelled to surrender, as there is reason to antici- 
pate, it will prove a serious disaster to the Rebel 
cause. 


GENERAL Averill has defeated the Rebel forces in 
West Virginia, under McCausland, Johnson and 
others. Four guns and six hundred prisoners are 
reported taken. 


THE departments of Washington, the Susquehanna, 
Western Virginia and the Middle department have 
been consolidated into one called the Middle Mil- 
itary Department, and placed under the command of 
General Sheridan. 


Tue fifty Union officers placed under fire at 
Charleston have been exchanged for an equal number 
of Confederate officers who had been placed under 
fire on Morris Island. 


Tue Governor of the state of Maine recently or- 
dered Company A, of the State Guards, Bangor, to 
garrison Fort McClary, at Kitterry Point, for sixty 
days. Vice-President Hamlin isa member of that 
company and accompanied the expedition. 


THE State Convention of Louisania, which was 
elected and convened according to the order of Gen. 
Banks, has finally closed its labors, and is prepared 
to submit the Constitution which has been formed 





to the vote of the people of the State. One of the 
articles declares Slavery and involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, forever abolished 
and prohibited throughout the State, and prohibits 
the Legislature from ever recognizing property in 
man. Though confining the right of suffrage to 
white male citizens, it gives the Legislature power 
to extend this right to such other persons, as by 
military service, by taxation to support the govern- 
ment, or byintellectual fitness, may be deemed en- 
titled thereto. The Legislature is required to make 
provision for the education of aJl children of the 
State between the ages of six and sixteen years, by 
the maintenance of free public schools, by taxation, 
or otherwise. 


AN enthusiastic assemblage was gathered at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, on the 9th of July, for the purpose 
of expressing sympathy with the people of the North- 
ern States in the present struggle against rebellion, 
and in their efforts toward the abolition of slavery. 


Tue Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railroad Co., 
had at the close of 1863 expended rather more than 
£60,000,000. This 1s the largest railway enterprise 
in the world. The extent of way now in operation 
is nearly 1900 miles; and the receipts fluctuate be- 
tween £130,000 and £140,000 per week. 


A Paris paper states that peace has been conclu- 
ded between Denmark and the German powers. 


A TERRIFIC explosion occurred on the 6th inst. at 
City Point, Va. Two barges loaded with ammunition 
were blown up, several vessels shattered and sunk, 
the government wharf and a mammoth warehouse 
destroyed, a train of freight cars shattered, two 
millions of property destroyed, and about 30 persons 
killed and 80 wounded. A correspondent says: “It 
rained over the circle of a mile, in whole packages 
and by piece-meal, everything you can imagine ata 
military depot. Entire boxes of fixed ammunition 
came down among the tents in the town, a quarter 
of a mile distant, and scarcely a tent or house or 
boat can be found, within the circle of a mile, that 
is not riddled by shell, solid shot, or small ammuni- 
tion. Various theories are afloat as to the cause of 
the explosion. Some say it was the careless handling 
of ammunition, others an old-time torpedo; some 
surmise a Rebel spy in the matter, while others at- 
tribute it to a Rebel shot or shell from across the 
river.” 


HERE is what Ruskin says of his countrymen: 
“We English, as a nation, know not, and care not to 
know, a single broad or basic principle of human jus- 
tice. We have only our instincts to guide us. We 
will hit any one again who hits us. We will take 
care of our own families and our own pockets; and 
we are characterized in our present phase of enlight- 
enment mainly by rage in speculation, lavish expend- 
iture on suspicion or panic, generosity wherein gen- 
erosity is useless, anxiety for the souls of savages, 


regardless of those of civilzied nations, enthusiasm 
for liberation of blacks, apathy to enslavements of 
whites, proper horror for regicide, polite respect for 
populicide, sympathy for those whom we can no 
longer serve, and reverence for the dead whom we 
have ourselves delivered to death.” 


Ir you sometimes have a sense of some special de- 
fect in your person or character, there is the point 
for a bold resolve. Make up your mind that that in 
particular is the point where you are going to excel 
—that whatever you may be otherwise, you are go- 
ing to be noted for the very opposite of the thing 
that now troubles you. This is the clear-eyed spirit 
of faith, and you will be sure to succeed. 





WE have to acknowledge the present of ten dol- 
lars from friends in Putney, Vt..—very acceptable as 
a token coming from one of the birth-places of our 
cauise. 


Tue Oneida Community have recently supple- 
mented the water-power at their trap-works by a 
steam-engine of 25 horse-power. 


—Men tire me when I am not constantly greeted 
and refreshed as by the flux of sparkling streams. 
—Thoreau. 





PERSONAL. 


Our Oneida associates, Mrs F. M. Leonard, and 
Mrs. H. A. Hall, having recently visited their native 
town, Putney, Vermont, have been since spending a 
few days here, prior to their return to Oneida. Their 
visit to Putney, has a degree of interest to those 
who knew them as former residents there twenty 
years ago. They were at that time confirmed and 
almost hopeless invalids. One had been confined to 
her bed for several years. Both had employed physi- 
cians without avail. In these depressed circumstan- 
ces, they were led to look at the faith-doctrines of 
the Perfectionists and found in them a power of re- 
covery which raised them from sickness. and set 
them on their feet. The account of Mrs. Hall’s in- 
stantaneous recovery, in the face of the doctor's 
written statement that her disease was “ progressing 
apparently to a fatal termination,” was given in our 
publications of that period, and wasa matter of com- 
mon remark by the people of Putney. These ladies 
have since uniformly given witness to the power of 
Christ to heal every disease, and their presence in 
Putney, at this time, supports their confession by 
evidence of a very practical kind. 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


We printed, a few days ago (says the New Alba- 
ny, Indiana, Ledger), from an Atlanta paper, an ac- 
count of a mocking bird, which, at the battle of Resa- 
ca, perched itself on the top of a tree, and during 
the fight imitated the whistling of bullets, and other 
noises incident to a battle. Another and more 
touching incident of a similar character was lately 
related to us by Captain G. Babbitt, of General 
Gresham’s staff, and of which he was himself a wit- 
ness. During the fierce cannonading at Nickajack, 
a small bird came and perched upon the shoulder of 
an artilleryman—the man designated, we believe, as 
“No. 1,” whose duty it is to ram down the charge 
after the ammunition is putin the gun. The piece 
was a Napoleon, which makes a very loud report. 
The bird, as we have stated, perched itself upon this 
man’s shoulder, and could not be driven from its 
position by the violent motion of the gunner. When 
the piece was discharged, the poor little thing would 
run its beak and head up under the man’s hair at 
the back of his neck, and when the report died away 
would resume its place on his shoulder. Captain 
Babbitt took the bird in his hand, but when he re- 
leased his grasp it immediately resumed its place on 
the shoulder of the smoke-begrimed gunner. The 
scene was witnessed by a large number of officers 
and men. It may be a subject of curious inquiry, 
what instinct led this bird to thus place itself. Pos- 
sibly frightened at the violent commotion caused by 
the battle, and not knowing how to escape or where 
to go, some instinct led it to throw itself upon this 
gunner as a protector. But, whatever the cause, 
the incident was a most beautiful. and pleasing one 
to all who witnessed it. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF REPRODUCTION. 


The student of nature wonders the more, and is 
astonished the less, the more conversant he becomes 
with her operations; but of all the perennial mira- 
cles she offers to his inspection, perhaps the most 
worthy of admiration, is the development of a plant 
or an animal from its embryo. Examine the re- 
cently laid egg of some animal, such as a salamander 
oranewt. Itisa minute spheroid in which the best 
microscope will reveal nothing but a structureless sac, 
enclosing a glairy fluid, holding granules in suspen- ° 
sion. But strange possibilities iE Germans in that 
semi-fluid globule. Let a moderate supply of warmth 
reach its watery cradle, and the plastic matter under- 
goes changes so steady and purpose-like in their suc- 
cession, that one can only compare them to those op- 
erated by a skillful modeler upon a formless lump of 
clay. AS with an invistble trowel, the mass is divided 
| subdivided into smaller and smaller portions un- 
til it is reduced to an aggregation of granules not too 
large to build withal the finest fabrics of the nascent 
organism. And, then, it is as ifa delicate finger 
traced out the line to be occupied by the spinal col- 
umn, and moulded the contour of the body ; pinch- 
ing up the head at one end, the tail at the other, and 
fashioning flank and limb into due salamandrine pro- 
portions, in so artistic a way that, after watching the 
process hour by hour, one is almost involuntarily 

d by the notion that some more subtile aid to 
vision than an achromatic glass would show the 
hidden artist, with his plan before him, striving with 
skillful manipulation to perfect his work. 

—Annualof Scientific Discovery. 


